fashioned clock, on which two bronze figures were
paying court to one another.

Shortly afterwards a car containing two inconspicuous
men drove up. Helene Willfiier was arrested.

Now she was sitting in a cell. She clasped her hands
round her knees and thought things over. She was able
to sit for hours like that, thinking, with a brooding, pro-
found expression on her face, and now and then she
would smile. It is all right, she thought, it is all right,
everything is in order. Firilei is dead ; that is just as it
should be; and I am alive, and that is as it should be,
too. I mustn't be afraid. I must see it through. It was
very quiet in the cell, and that helped Helene. She was
able to collect herself. She was able to piece together
the fragments of her shattered existence. High up out
of reach in the wall there was a little barred window,
through which a pale ray of sunshine streamed. The
shadow of the bars stole round the walls as the moments
passed, and the church clock could be heard in the still-
ness striking the hours. It was good, like this, and
peaceful. Occasionally, eyes peered through the spy-
hole in the door. Helene disliked this. Sitting there in
her dirty, disor<fered white frock, she had to think out
her life afresh; she needed peace for that.

But outside in the town, there was great excitement
over the case. The newspapers discussed the matter
from psychological and criminologjcal angles. It was
talked about in the lecture-rooms and at the refectory
tables. And the Public Prosecutor suspecting homicide
ordered an enquiry.

At eleven twenty-two in the evening, the medical
student, Fritz Rainer, had taken a room at the old
Berghof in company with Helene Willfiier, student of
chemistry. During the night, the innkeeper had been
aware of loud talking^ probably quarrelling. In the
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